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WHAT  THE  LIBRARY  CAN  DO  FOR  OUR  FOREIGN- BORN.* 

B>  John  Foster  Carr. 

Fresh  among  my  boyhood’s  memories — I am  talking  of  the  early 
eighties — there  stand  pictures  of  two  librarians,  one  a grave  but  genial 
scholar  of  remarkable  erudition,  the  head  of  a great  library,  the  other 
a young  lady  whose  duties  in  a town  library  made  no  serious  inroads 
upon  her  favorite  work  of  knitting.  I do  not  pretend  to  say  how  far 
these  two  were,  for  their  primitive  time,  prevailing  types  of  librarians, 
but  types,  I believe,  they  were.  To  compass  “all  learning”  was  long 
the  ideal  of  the  library  that  the  school  librarian  followed.  Now  as  it 
seems  to  me,  with  your  new  scientific  organization,  “all  life”  has  be- 
come the  library’s  province,  and  every  library  is  doing  new  planning 
and  new*  work  for  its  conquest,  developing  greater  educative  force, 
greater  attractive  social  power.  And  to  the  librarian’s  despair,  with 
the  coming  of  this  new  purpose,  our  life  grows  more  and  more  com- 
plex, as  it  rapidly  develops  a new  civilization. 

The  new  duties,  for  instance,  that  immigration  is  putting  upon  the 
libraries  vastly  complicate  the  question  of  the  library’s  development. 
It  is  a national  problem  yet  unattempted  in  this  country.  How  shall 
I state  its  size  and  significance  to  you  ? 

Define  first  the  problem  from  the  point  of  numbers.  It  will  be  the 
marvel  of  the  future,  that  we  have  sometimes  received  a million  im- 
migrants a year  and  yet  that  for  so  many  years  we  have  done  nothing 
for  their  systematic  Americanization  and  education.  The  Director 
of  the  Census  made  the  announcement  last  October  that  there  were 
among  us  3,612,700  foreign-born  males  of  voting  age  who  were  not 
naturalized,  a fact  that  carries  a consequence  of  probably  7,000,000 
men,  women  and  children  more  or  less  out  of  touch  with  American 
ideals  and  American  ideas.  In  your  own  Massachusetts,  where  your 
1 ,059,245  foreign-born  amount  to  very  nearly  one-third  of  your  total 
population,,  264,475,  or  58  per  cent.,  of  your  foreign-born  white  males 
of  voting  age  are  not  naturalized.  Of  this  million  again,  141,541  are 
illiterates,  ten  years  of  age  and  over.  These  large  figures  state  im- 
pressively your  local  problem. 

The  school,  the  great  assimilator  of  our  foreign  children,  has,  it 
must  frankly  be  admitted,  accomplished  little  for  the  adult  foreign- 
born.  It  has  found  it  difficult  to  refashion  its  educational  method  to 
the  immediate  necessity  of  the  case.  Neither  books  nor  system  nor 
seats  have  been  well  adapted  to  instruction  of  the  immigrant.  Alto- 
gether the  handicap  has  been  too  serious  a one  to  be  surmounted  by 
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any  but  the  most  intelligent,  persistent,  and  ambitious  of  our  foreign- 
born. 

The  library  has  a far  greater  opportunity  in  this  work  than  the 
school.  For  the  Americanization  of  the  adult  foreign-born,  in  its 
own  way,  it  can  render  the  same  service  that  the  school  does  for  the 
foreign-born  child.  Its  aid  is  more  inviting  and  less  formal.  It 
makes  less  strenuous  demands  upon  the  attention  of  a man  who  is 
often  exceedingly  tired  after  a long  day’s  work.  It  welcomes  the  man 
who  thinks  himself  too  old  for  school.  And  it  is  open  throughout 
the  year,  where  the  night  school  at  the  most  is  open  only  seven  months 
of  the  year.  It  can  furnish  papers  and  books  in  his  own  language  and 
thus  provide  a homely  air.  It  gives  him  a sense  of  joint  ownership 
with  us  in  the  best  things  of  our  country,  and  that  without  a sug- 
gestion of  patronizing  interest.  Best  of  all,  I think  it  can  put  the 
immigrant  in  effective  touch  with  American  democracy,  American 
ideals,  and  so,  better  than  any  other  agency,  destroy  the  impression 
of  merciless  commercialism  that  so  many  of  our  immigrants  in  their 
colonies  continually  assert  is  the  main  characteristic  of  our  civili- 
zation. 

In  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  we  are  trying  to  work  out  a practical  plan 
that  will  be  useful  in  this  new  field  of  education,  the  education  and 
Americanzation  of  our  immigrants.  We  mean  to  give  them,  first  of 
all,  a cordial  welcome  to  the  new  land,  to  bring  them  in  touch  with 
the  best  and  most  helpful  things  in  American  life ; and  then  to  give 
them  such  education,  civic  and  other,  as  they  know  they  need,  and  so 
often  desire,  and  to  help  prepare  them  for  citizenship.  As  a first  step, 
with  the  active  help  of  their  leading  men  in  Mount  Vernon  we  have 
been  giving  a series  of  very  simple  lectures  to  the  foreign-born  in 
their  own  languages.  These  lectures  have  been  based  on  the  “Guide 
to  the  United  States  for  the  Immigrant”  and  have  been  in  Italian, 
Yiddish,  Swedish  and  English.  They  have  been  given  in  the  public 
school,  and  all  necessary  expenses  have  been  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

We  have  now  taken  up  the  second  and  more  important  part  of  our 
plan,  the  use  of  the  library  in  the  work.  The  difficulties  are  that 
foreign-born  working  men  and  women  either  do  not  know  of  the 
library,  or  fear  that  they  will  be  unwelcome.  Once  persuaded  to  enter, 
they  need  immediate  personal  attention.  Index  cards  are  impossible 
to  them;  the  open  shelf  is  often  almost  useless;  they  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  proper  use  of  books.  In  short,  they  require  much 
painstaking  individual  help  from  the  librarian. 
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And  this  is  what  we  have  done.  In  March,  one  of  these  school  meet- 
ings for  Italians  was  adjourned  at  9 o’clock,  and  became  a personally- 
conducted  tour  to  the  Public  Library.  The  Verdi  Club  welcomed  us 
there  with  “Santa  Lucia,”  “Bella  Napoli,”  and  selections  from  Verdi 
and  Mascagni  on  mandolin  and  guitar.  And  there  was  first  a simple 
talk  on  libraries  and  their  privileges.  Our  guests  learned  that  the  , 
library,  like  the  school,  is  the  property  of  the  public,  and  that  full 
privilege  of  it  belongs  to  every  man  and  woman  and  reading  child 
living  in  Mount  Vernon.  The  different  rooms  of  the  library  were  ex- 
plained, the  few  simple  rules  stated.  The  public  promise  was  made: 
“The  more  you  use  the  library,  the  more  Italian  books,  papers  and 
magazines  we  shall  buy.”  The  librarian  made  a special  point  of 
meeting  personally  as  many  as  possible  of  the  people,  giving  a social 
and  friendly  air  to  the  place.  Afterwards  it  was  a pleasure  to  see 
them  crowd  around  the  desk  asking  for  cards,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  these  could  be  had,  and  books  with  them,  too,  immediately,  by 
any  one  who  could  give  a name  in  the  Mount  Vernon  directory  of 
some  one  who  could  vouch  for  the  applicant’s  honesty  and  good  char- 
acter. The  evening  closed  with  music. 

Not  too  much  was  attempted  that  first  night.  For  the  second 
library  meeting  the  lecture  was  given  in  the  auditorium  of  the  library 
itself.  The  public  invitation  given  was  made  general.  Parents  were 
particularly  requested  to  bring  their  children,  who,  it  was  announced, 
would  be  entertained  in  the  children’s  room  by  the  assistant  in  charge 
of  the  children’s  department.  The  Verdi  Club,  as  always,  eagerly 
volunteered  its  services  for  entertainment.  Selections,  vocal  as  well 
as  instrumental,  were  very  successfully  given ; and  an  accomplished 
young  actress  recited  Pascarella ’s  grotesquely  humorous  “Discovery 
of  America”  to  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  crowd. 

Fulfilling  our  promise,  a new  list  of  Italian  books  has  been  pur- 
chased. This  includes  a few  Italian  classics  not  in  the  library,  and  a 
certain  number  of  English,  French  and  Russian  novels  in  Italian 
translations,  all  world  classics.  A particular  point  was  made  of  add- 
ing books  that  are  either  translations  of  famous  American  works,  or 
books  about ‘the  United  States  and  American  life. 

A second  list  of  books  already  approved  and  next  to  be  ordered  of 
similar  character,  includes,  besides  a liberal  supply  of  fiction,  volumes 
of  travel  with  a further  sprinkling  of  American  authors. 

There  has  also  been  conditionally  promised  by  a friend  of  the  library 
a set  of  books  already  selected,  devoted  chiefly  to  works  describing  the 
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new  Italy  and  its  aspirations,  simple  books  of  biography,  science,  me- 
chanics, hygiene,  with  further  additions  of  Italian  classics. 

The  individual  attention  of  the  librarian  is  proving  the  biggest 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  work.  She  explains  the  mysteries  of  pro- 
cedure from  open  shelf  and  selection  of  books  to  their  registration 
and  care.  Beginning  with  the  ‘ ‘ Immigrant ’s  Guide,  ’ ’ which  she  calls 
“the  foundation  on  which  the  librarian  must  build”  in  this  work,  she 
helpfully  learns  what  are  the  new  members’  needs  and  tastes.  Here 
the  ‘ ‘ Guide  ” is  of  special  service  and  becomes  a useful  interpreter  be- 
tween them,  for  it  is  accessible  in  English  to  the  librarian,  and  can  be 
read  in  his  own  Italian  or  Polish  or  Yiddish  by  the  newcomer. 

By  gentle  hint  and  open  advice,  through  other  books  in  his  own 
language,  he  is  given  the  chance  of  learning  something  of  American 
life,  its  ideals  and  opportunities.  He  learns  of  “books  that  will  serve 
not  only  for  amusement  and  pleasure,  but  for  the  best  education  of 
which  he  is  capable,  and  so  help  him  to  earn  more  money  and  more 
fully  enjoy  life.” 

One  question  that  has  been  taken  up  has  been  the  abuse  of  books. 
It  was  found  that  many  Italian  working  men  who  had  had  few  ad- 
vantages of  education  in  their  own  country  occasionally  brought  their 
books  back  either  badly  soiled,  or  torn.  To  provide  a remedy  for  this 
in  a friendly  but  effective  way,  making  direct  appeal  to  the  reader, 
the  following  notice,  in  Italian,  with  its  familiar,  appealing  “thou’s,  ” 
was  prepared  and  is  now  being  pasted  on  the  covers  of  all  Italian  books 
in  the  library. 

‘ ‘ Friend  Reader  ! 

‘ ‘ This  book  is  full  of  wise  advice  and  useful  information  for  thee. 
Treat  it  well  as  thou  would  ’st  a good  friend.  Do  not  rumple  it.  Do 
not  soil  it.  Do  not  tear  it.  Think  that  after  having  been  useful  to 
thee,  it  must  be  of  service  to  a great  number  of  thy  compatriots.  To 
damage  it,  to  tear  it,  to  soil  it,  would  give  a bad  impression  of  thee  and 
prevent  other  Italians  getting  benefit  from  this  book.  Respect  this 
volume  for  the  good  name  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  Italians ! 

“This  book  must  be  returned  to  the  Public  Library  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, New  York,  within  two  weeks.” 

And  for  those  who  abuse  books,  the  plan  has  been  formed  of  show- 
ing when  necessary,  a copy  of  the  “Immigrant’s  Guide”  that  had  been 
borrowed  once  only,  and  then  returned  to  the  library  in  so  bad  a con- 
dition that  it  could  not  be  sent  out  again ; comparing  with  this  a copy 
of  Dante  that  was  printed  in  Venice  in  1529,  whose  pages  are  as  clean 
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and  in  many  cases  almost  as  white,  as  when  it  left  the  press,  nearly 
400  years  ago. 

In  these  meetings,  it  is  intended  for  the  future  to  have  always  some 
spoken  English.  At  one  of  them,  there  was  an  Italian  speech  by  an 
American.  We  are  trying  to  cultivate  intimate  and  friendly  relations 
with  our  foreign-born  friends,  and  to  do  this  on  so  simple  and  demo- 
cratic a basis,  that  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  a patronizing  interest 
on  our  part. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  success  of  these  Italian  meetings  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  very  hearty  co-operation  of  two  Italians  locally 
prominent,  both  contractors,  the  most  important  contractors  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  Italian  Catholic  priest. 

The  first  book  needed,  and  the  first  prepared  was  a guide,  if  you 
please,  to  American  life,  a kind  of  immigrant’s  Baedeker,  telling  the 
man  those  things  that  he  knows  he  needs  to  know  about  our  country ; 
how  to  find  work;  how  to  travel  in  this  strange  land,  where  every- 
thing, they  say,  seems  to  be  upside  down ; how  to  learn  English ; the 
claims  of  agriculture — the  story  of  the  ninety-two  Italian  colonies,  of 
the  30,000  Jews  on  farms;  the  geography,  climate,  government  of  this 
country ; how  immigrants  can  become  citizens ; the  laws  they  are 
liable  to  break  innocently,  and  other  laws;  health;  chapter  on  sav- 
ings banks,  on  notaries  and  private  advice.  The  “Guide”  was  pre- 
pared throughout  with  immigrant  co-operation,  with  the  help  of  those 
who  know  the  life  and  language  of  the  immigrant.  The  “Guide” 
has  now  been  published  in  four  languages  especially  adapting  it  in 
every  detail  to  the  men  of  different  nationalities.  Demands  are  now 
being  made  for  similar  books  written  in  the  same  manner  and  style, 
for  a United  States  history,  for  simple  biographies,  a simple  book  of 
civics,  a simple  book  on  learning  English. 

Supplements  to  the  “Guide”  have  now  been  published  for  Massa- 
chusetts and  there  are  hundreds  of  calls  for  the  book  in  fifteen  other 
languages.  In  the  work  we  have  had  the  co-operation  of  men  of  all 
religions,  Catholic  and  Jew,  as  heartily  helpful  as  Protestant. 

The  most  heartening  success  of  all,  next  to  our  success  with  the  im- 
migrant, has  been  that  with  our  own  people.  Newspapers  all  over 
the  country  talk  of  it  as  a “Guide  for  the  Immigrant  for  the  Amer- 
ican,” means,  through  understanding  sympathy,  of  destroying  the 
things  that  separate,  working  for  broader  democracy,  a more  generous 
human  fellowship.  The  result  of  all  this  work  by  our  friends  is  that 
people  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  more  than  question  of  a book. 
It  is  as  idea.  For  the  propaganda  we  need  the  hearty  interest  of  men 
and  women. 
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AN  INDIGNATION  MEETING 


By  Charlotte  E.  Shields 

As  reported  by  the  Books  to  their  friend  the  Librarian. 

One  night,  when  Real  folk  were  asleep, 

And  e ’er  the  day  began  to  peep, 

The  Story-Book  folk  met  together 
To  talk  of  something  else  than  weather. 

’Twas  all  about  one — Jones,  by  name, — 

Who  did  their  righteous  wrath  inflame 
With  many  a rude,  unfeeling  way. 

And  this  is  what  they  had  to  say : 

First  Book  : 

“Johnny  Jones  is  fond  of  cookies, 

Fond  of  candy,  nuts,  and  gum ; 

And  lie’s  not  a stingy  fellow, 

For  he  always  gives  me  some. 

Then  why  am  I complaining? 

Well,  he’s  very  impolite, 

For  he  wipes  his  sticky  fingers 

On  my  garments,  clean  and  white; 

He  daubs  my  face  with  chocolates; 

He  fills  my  lap  with  crumbs ; 

And  he  plasters  me  all  over 

With  his  favorite  chewing-gums; 

Till  no  one  wants  to  touch  me, 

And  I’m  only  fit  to  be 
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A witness  against  Johnny 
And  others  such  as  he.” 


Second  Book : 

“The  first  time  I met  Johnny  Jones, 

Quite  clean  were  hands  and  face ; 
(Perhaps  the  lady  at  the  desk 
Showed  him  the  washing-place)  ; 

But  when  he  took  me  home — Oh  my ! — 

To  signs  of  cleanliness,  good  bye  ! 

With  grimy  hands  from  play  he’d  come, 
Or  from  the  supper  table, — 

To  hide  myself  from  unwashed  hands 
It  seemed  I ne’er  wms  able. 

So  I about  young  Jones  do  growl, 

Because  he  used  me  for  a towel.” 


Third  Book: 

“I  say  that  Johnny  Jones  is  cruel ! 
Look  at  my  broken  back ! — 

Can  any  one  who  isn ’t  cruel 
Do  such  a deed  as  that? — 

He  dropped  me  on  the  floor  one  day 
And  left  me  thus  alone. 

Now  do  you  wonder  that  I think 
His  heart  is  made  of  stone?” 
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Fourth  Book  : 


“My  grievance  is:  he  can’t  recall 
From  one  day  to  another 
Just  where  he  left  off  reading 
Without  some  mark  or  other; 
And  so  he’ll  turn  a corner  down 
To  mark  the  stopping  place, 

Or  scribble  ‘here,’  or  put  an  ‘X,’ 
Or  sprawl  me  on  my  face.’’ 


“Another  fault  do  I lament: 

Why  doesn’t  some  one  teach  him 
To  keep  his  books  in  such  a place 
That  baby  cannot  reach  them? — 

Just  see  those  pencil  scratchings  there ! 
And  look  at  this  unsightly  tear ! ’ ’ 


A lovely  new  Book,  shy  and  sweet, 

Drew  back  within  her  safe  retreat, 

And  to  herself  she  whispered  low, 

“Shall  I be  ever  treated  so? 

I really  think  I almost  fear 
To  have  it  known  that  I am  here ; — 

For  I don ’t  want  to  be  all  soiled 
And  scratched  and  torn  and  hurt  and  spoiled. 
Although  I’m  sure  each  girl  and  boy 
Would  find  my  comradeship  a joy, 

I truly  hope  I’ll  never  meet 

That  Johnny  Jones  of  Careless  Street !” 


Fifth  Book  : 
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“What  shall  we  do?”  the  Books  all  cried, 

“To  teach  poor  Johnny  better?” 

They  thought  and  talked  and  planned  and  sighed ; 
At  last  they  wrote  this  letter: 


Library  Hall. 


Cuvul  all  urftir  V)Uu"tJttf  btiui  Ml'- 

U)t  ttu/vJe  \jjUL  thA. 

fe*t&uj  ipu A jftMu tu  £j&u) 

hruMx.  xfeiyl L wfu)  \mAd.  4>C 

y^u\iL  ^uxXA  h Ax-  rruK^-^n-- 

l^a^vXL ) cwui  Wiojvuj  tzAui  w€  c^ru^4X 

J\HxAl  tft  tyCruJx  ^>oc£Xb  ^ 'Y^aakcL 

tfoiAAiL  ^ \rtsi<j  ^Ocui. 

(U)4. 

O^trudU^^-  ‘GsvA,  AAaaJ&a/iaA*) 

)ltiw~tluA  ^ ‘Ail  UA  of  : 
aaaoA-  "t©  “Okc  9uSjl  Art.  ^AnMX. . "Bt. 

^aJL  16  mo',  W^  anitc  . %ndel 

y\SMA)ty\jbvt  , &<uu^£.  YUiitiWi 

OmA  w€.oa  ^v-ea,  aIuJJL  nimdMc, 

^OWX  pVAido  Amuai  omAMm- 
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(S  tgn«<L) 


P.  s. 
Land. 


$ TUcLlu 

O/rut'  s<Asit£-  cCc^JLd^ 

d-KAX$Ji_ 

^Afafi/VL 

^xL 

LITTLEfLAME  P/?lNC£ 

Ititt^Jp-rtbur 

U/rrMltALwvoL. 
djricL  c^outvvvtCi/ 

4U  THE  BROWNIE  BAND 


Please  note  that  our  names  stand  for  aW  the  folk  of  Story- 
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LOCAL  LIBRARY  MEETINGS  FOR  1913-14 

Of  the  ten  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided  for  the  local 
library  meetings,  or  round  tables,  seven  held  meetings  as  usual;  the 
Tioga  District  made  no  attempt  to  meet,  as  the  libraries  are  so  scat- 
tered, and  the  Harrisburg  and  Williamsport  Districts  postponed  their 
meetings  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Conemaugh  Valley  District. 

This  is  a compact  district  having  seven  small  libraries  and  one 
large  one  within  easy  reach  of  one  another,  and  the  meetings  are, 
usually  very  enthusiastic,  but  owing  to  an  unfortunate  conflict  of 
dates,  only  five  towns  were  represented  and  six  out-of-town  people 
present.  However,  local  interest  in  the  home  library  and  all  that 
pertains  to  it,  made  the  sessions  seem  all  too  short.  Reports  on  “What 
your  library  has  done  during  the  year,”  and  “The  Story  Hour” 
took  up  the  morning  session.  After  a delicious  lunch  served  in  the 
library,  the  afternoon  session  began  with  music,  a talk  on  “Persian 
Writers  and  Books”  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  had  spent  many  years  in 
Persia,  a paper  on  “The  Importance  of  Bible  Study  and  How  the 
Libraries  Can  Help”  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  and  a final  book  discussion 
introduced  by  a paper  on  juvenile  books  read  by  Mrs.  Langdon.  Mrs. 
Cogswell,  President  of  the  Century  Club,  which  is  “mothering”  the 
library,  presided,  and  about  thirty  members  of  the  club  and  friends 
of  the  library  were  present. 

Lehigh  Valley  District. 

The  libraries  in  this  district  reach  from  Easton  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  State  westward  to  Hazleton  and  Shenandoah  in  the 
anthracite  coal  region  and  as  far  southeast  as  Reading;  and  while 
there  are  fifteen  libraries  in  the  district,  it  is  impossible  for  all  to  get 
together  for  a one-day  meeting.  So  when  five  libraries  were  repre- 
sented on  February  17th  at  the  meeting  in  Shenandoah,  (the  most 
distant  library  in  the  district)  by  seven  out-of-town  people,  not  count- 
ing the  town  representatives  and  those  from  Harrisburg,  it  was  well 
worth  while,  and  the  interest  of  the  local  library  board  and  staff  made 
it  a most  satisfactory  and  pleasant  day.  The  audience  at  the  morn- 
ing session  numbered  twenty-seven  and  at  the  afternoon  thirty.  Two 
sessions  were  held  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  School  Board. 
The  programme  consisted  of  a sketch  of  the  Shenandoah  Library  by 
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Mr.  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  an  address  by  Mr.  Evans, 
President  of  the  Library  Board;  a discussion  of  good  library  house- 
keeping led  by  Miss  McHall,  a demonstration  of  book  mending  by 
Mrs.  Prowell,  of  Harrisburg,  a paper  on  “How  the  Library  May  Help 
the  Study  Clubs”  by  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Tliurlow,  of  Pottsville,  chairwoman 
of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  State  Federation  of  Woman’s  Clubs; 
“What  a Library  May  Mean  to  a Town,”  brought  out  by  reports  from 
the  various  librarians  present  and  a general  discussion  of  books  which 
followed. 

Monongahela  Valley  Association. 

This  association  is  really  a “neighborhood  staff  meeting”  of  the 
Braddock,  Duquesne,  Homestead  and  McKeesport  Carnegie  libraries 
and  their  branches.  Miss  Mary  Speer,  of  McKeesport,  was  president. 
There  are  usually  several  meetings  each  year,  but  owing  to  a combina- 
tion of  unusual  circumstances,  only  one  was  held  this  year.  That  was 
held  in  December  last,  and  the  principal  talk  was  by  Miss  MacDonald, 
of  the  Free  Library  Commission,  on  her  work  among  the  smaller 
libraries. 

New  Castle. 

A very  informal  round  table  was  held  by  the  Free  Library  on 
March  18th.  Eight  libraries  sent  fourteen  representatives,  of  whom 
five  were  assistants.  The  morning  was  spent  in  inspecting  the  library 
and  after  a delicious  lunch  served  in  the  new  Y.  W.  C.  A.  cafeteria, 
the  meeting  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  same  building  around  an 
open  fire.  Miss  Giele,  of  the  New  Castle  Library,  led  the  meeting. 
There  were  no  papers,  only  very  free  and  interesting  discussions  on 
“Children’s  Books,”  “Work  with  Foreigners,”  “Useful  Reference 
Books”  and  “Care  of  Magazines,”  and  short  addresses  by  Mr.  King, 
the  first  president  of  the  Library  Board,  and  Mrs.  Griffiths,  who  had 
done  much  to  get  the  library  started  and  well  established.  The  Car- 
negie Library  of  Pittsburgh,  sent  Miss  Blanchard  from  the  Children ’s 
Department,  and  Miss  McGirr,  from  the  Reference  Room. 

N orthwestern  Pennsylvania  Library  Association. 

This  association  met  for  the  last  time  at  St.  Marys  on  May  14th  and 
15th.  Started  in  1905,  in  a small  round  table  meeting,  called  at 
Titusville,  it  had  met  once  each  spring  since  and  had  grown  from  a 
one-day  informal  meeting  of  librarians  from  a small  district,  into  a 
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formal  two-day  meeting  covering  the  entire  northwestern  part  of  the 
State.  And  while  the  good  this  association  has  done  for  the  libraries 
of  this  section  cannot  be  over  estimated  and  its  dissolution  means  the 
breaking  of  many  very  pleasant  ties,  yet  many  of  the  members  felt 
that  it  had  grown  too  large  and  too  formal.  So  it  was  voted  to  divide 
it  into  four  districts;  to  substitute  informal  one-day  meetings  to  be 
held  at  least  once  a year  at  a convenient  time  in  the  spring;  to  appoint 
one  librarian  chairman  of  each  district  for  one  year,  to  be  responsible 
for  the  meeting;  and  that  each  delegate  take  care  of  herself  so  that 
the  entertainment  by  the  local  library  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 

The  districts  are  as  follows:  Allegheny  Valley  District: — Clarion, 

Corry,  Emlenton,  Foxburg,  Franklin,  Oil  City,  St.  Petersburg,  Titus- 
ville, and  Warren,  with  Titusville,  chairman. 

The  Erie  District: — Albion,  Edinboro,  Erie,  Girard,  Meadville, 
North  East,  Saegertown,  Union  City,  and  Weiss  Library,  with  Erie 
chairman. 

The  Beaver  Valley  District: — Beaver,  Beaver  Falls,  Butler,  Ell- 
wood  City,  Glenshaw,  Grove  City,  New  Castle,  New  Wilmington,  Se- 
wickley,  and  Sharon,  with  Beaver  Falls  chairman. 

The  McKean  District: — Bradford,  Coudersport,  Emporium,  Kane, 
Lock  Haven,  Port  Allegheny,  Ridgway,  St.  Marys,  and  Smethport, 
with  Kane  chairman. 

The  last  meeting  was  a very  happy  one,  held  in  a beautiful  mountain 
town  when  it  was  in  its  most  attractive  spring  dress,  with  an  enthusi- 
astic library  club,  as  entertainers  all  of  which  made  it  so  much  the 
harder  to  carry  out  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Dissolution. 

Philadel phia  District. 

This  district  includes  the  small  libraries  outside  of  the  city  within  a 
radius  of  thirty  miles  and  while  there  are  thirty -five  libraries  and  a 
large  district,  the  excellent  train  and  trolley  service,  makes  three 
meetings  a year  entirely  feasible.  There  is  usually  a morning  and  an 
afternoon  session,  with  a social  box-lunch,  when  the  local  library  can 
furnish  a hot  drink,  and  a definite  line  of  work  outlined  by  a pro- 
gramme committee.  The  local  librarian  usually  leads  the  meeting. 
The  fall  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  Carnegie  building  at  Ridley 
Park  on  November  19th.  The  programme  consisted  of  reports  on  the 
Keystone  meeting  held  in  Erie  in  October;  reports  on  interesting 
periodical  articles  on  library  science;  discussion  of  a rented  collection 
of  fiction;  magazines  for  a small  library;  what  sort  of  fiction  shall  be 
discarded ; new  fiction  and  a talk  on  the  local  library  by  the  president 
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of  the  Library  Board.  There  were  sixteen  libraries  represented  by 
twenty-eight  librarians,  assistants  and  trustees. 

The  winter  meeting  was  held  in  the  William  McCann  Library,  Nor- 
ristown, on  February  18th,  with  sixteen  librarians  and  twenty-two  rep- 
resentatives present.  The  topics  discussed  were  ‘ ‘ Hints  Gleaned  from 
Library  Periodicals,”  “Good  Library  Housekeeping,”  “Book  Mend- 
ing,” a demonstration  by  Mrs.  Prowell,  of  Harrisburg;  “How  to 
Keep  the  Trustees  Interested,”  “Discussion  of  Recent  Non-fiction,” 
and  “The  Relation  of  Library  and  School,”  by  Mr.  Martin,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

The  spring  meeting  was  in  the  Free  Library,  Lansdowne,  on  May 
20th.  The  morning  session  was  held  in  the  library  around  the  long 
reading  table  and  the  afternoon  session  in  the  meeting  room  upstairs. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  “Practical  Ideas  Gleaned  from  Li- 
brary Periodicals,”  “How  to  Keep  the  Registration  Up-to-date,” 
“Best  Means  for  Selecting  Fiction,”  “Adapting  the  Library  to  the' 
Community,”  by  Susan  R.  Clendennin,  Librarian,  Falls  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill Branch,  Free  Library,  Philadelphia;  “Difference  Between  French 
and  American  Fiction,”  by  Mrs.  Rhodes,  of  Lansdowne;  and  Cap- 
tain Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  talked  on  “Latin- American  Races.” 
Fifteen  libraries  sent  twenty-five  visitors. 

The  following  Programme  Committee  was  appointed  for  next  year : 
Anna  A.  MacDonald,  Harrisburg,  and  librarian  at  place  of  meeting. 
The  meeting  is  invited  to  go  to  Media  on  November  18th,  Spring  City 
on  February  17th,  1915,  and  to  the  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  Li- 
brary, Chester,  on  May  19th,  1915. 

Towanda  District. 

This  is  another  large  district  including  nineteen  libraries,  but  so 
scattered  it  is  impossible  for  all  to  attend  one  meeting  within  a reason- 
able time  and  at  a reasonable  expense.  This  year  the  Public  Library 
of  Towanda,  was  the  mecca  and  on  June  8th,  eleven  librarians  and 
trustees  from  six  libraries  came.  After  an  inspection  of  the  library 
and  an  early  lunch,  the  librarian  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  one 
o ’clock.  4 4 W ays  of  Advertising  the  Library.  ” “ How  to  Select  Books,  ’ ’ 
“Caring  for  Unbound  Magazines,”  and  “How  to  Work  With  the 
Schools,”  were  the  principal  topics  discussed. 

Pennsylvania  Library  Club. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  twenty-first  season  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  Monday,  November  10,  1913,  at  quarter  past  eight  o’clock,  at  the 
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H.  Josephine  Widener  Branch  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Girard  Avenue.  In  the  absence 
of  Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.D.,  president  of  the  club,  the  librarian  of  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia,  presided,  and  Robert.  Ellis  Thompson,  S.  T. 
D.,  president  of  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  delivered  an 
address  entitled  “How  I Became  a Booklover. ’’  The  usual  reception 
followed  the  meeting. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  January 
12,  1914,  at  the  same  hour,  at  the  Uropsie  College  for  Hebrew  and 
Cognate  Learning,  the  southwest  corner  of  Broad  below  York  Street. 
Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  the  president  of  the  college,  described  “IIow  and 
Why  the  College  Was  Founded.”  After  the  address  the  members  of 
the  club  inspected  the  library  of  the  institution. 

The  third  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
February  9,  at  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1300  Locust 
Street,  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Nolan,  librarian  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  The  Hon.  Samuel  W. 
Pennypacker,  president  of  .the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
addressed  the  club  on  “Early  Pennsylvania  Literature.”  After  the 
address  the  members  inspected  the  collections  of  the  society  including 
the  library. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at  Atlantic  City  on  March 
6-7.  This  meeting  represented  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Club  and  the  New  Jersey  Library  Association. 
Three  sessions  were  held  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  South  Morris  Avenue, 
and  the  Beach.  At  the  first  session,  held  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
March  6,  at  half  past  eight,  the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  State 
Librarian  of  Pennsylvania,  presided.  The  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  Director  of  Public  Industrial  Art  Schools 
of  Philadelphia,  his  subject  being  “Art  in  Education,”  which  was 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  blackboard  drawings.  Two  other 
sessions  followed,  one  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  March  7,  and  one 
on  the  evening  of  that  day.  At  the  latter  the  principal  address  was 
delivered  by  W.  Max  Muller,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Egyptology,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject  of  “The  Writings  of  the  An- 
cient Egyptians,  ” which  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

The  fifth  and  last  meeting  for  the  season  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  May  II,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences of  Philadelphia,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  Race 
Streets.  Dr.  John  Thomson,  librarian  of  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia, presided. 
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Officers  for  the  season  of  1914-1915  were  elected  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery;  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick N.  Morton ; Second  Vice-President,  Miss  Anna  A.  MacDonald. 
The  Secretary,  Miss  Jean  E.  Graffen,  and  the  Treasurer,  Miss  Bertha 
Seidl  Wetzell,  were  re-elected  to  their  respective  offices.  The  principal 
address  was  delivered  by  Edward  J.  Nolan,  M.D.,  librarian  and  re- 
cording secretary  of  the  academy,  who  read  a paper  on  “Some  Men 
and  a Few  Books.”  He  was  followed  by  W itmer  Stone,  Sc.D.,  curator 
of  the  academy,  who  described  the  “Museum  of  the  Academy,  Past 
and  Present.”  After  this  the  club  inspected  the  building  and  the 
collections,  including  the  library. 

The  club  now  consists  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  fifty  of 
whom  have  been  added  during  the  past  season. 

FIELD  NOTES 

Alexandria. 

The  Memorial  Public  Library  received  $25,000  endowment  from  the 
late  William  H.  Wolverton,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  doners  of  the 
building — a memorial  to  his  mother  and  aunt. 

This  library  has  the  unique  experience  of  having  within  a year 
558  readers  when  the  population  of  the  village  is  only  432. 

Berwyn. 

The  Berwyn  Library  and  Reading  Room  has  issued  its  eighth  annual 
report.  During  the  year  the  library  has  been  moved  from  the  Yerkes 
building  to  the  unused  second  floor  of  the  primary  school  building 
into  a large  well-lighted,  cheery  room  nicely  furnished  and  attractively 
decorated. 

There  are  2,060  volumes  now  in  the  library ; 291  active  readers  of 
whom  75  are  new  and  the  year’s  circulation  was  6,258  of  which  65 
per  cent,  was  fiction  and  35  per  cent,  juvenile.  A club  of  young  girls 
helped  with  the  annual  supper  which  netted  $136. 

Blair  sville. 

Tag  Day  held  by  the  New  Century  Club  in  April  brought  in  $500 
and  a gift  of  $26  from  the  New  Era  Club  for  children ’s  books  and 
the  purchase  for  a little  less  than  $100  of  1,200  desirable  volumes  from 
the  Woman’s  College  Library  will  relieve  greatly  the  book  famine 
from  which  the  library  has  suffered  for  over  a year.  The  cases  are 
to  be  re-arranged  to  give  more  space  and  the  magazines  filed  in  the 
Lock  Haven  boxes. 
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Braddock — Carnegie  Free  Library. 

The  year  1913  has  been  one  of  the  best  this  library  has  ever  enjoyed. 
Very  few  records  were  broken  in  any  department,  but  the  work  in  all 
departments  was  of  a high  general  average.  There  were  added  to  the 
library  and  to  its  branches  6,839  books  and  a grand  total  of  348,850 
volumes  circulated.  Of  this  number  about  146,000  books  were  circu- 
lated through  the  schools.  There  are  10,000  books  in  the  school  col- 
lection and  nearly  all  of  them  are  in  the  schools  for  more  than  eight 
months  of  the  year. 

During  1913  the  library  made  a re-registration  of  its  patrons  and 
the  result  shows  a total  of  9,669  active  borrowers.  New  stacks  and  a 
new  modern  charging  desk  have  been  installed,  greatly  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  library. 

The  report  of  the  bindery  which  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
a year  shows  that  it  has  been  a very  paying  experiment,  if  not  finan- 
cially, at  least  in  the  much  improved  appearance  of  the  books  and 
book  shelves.  The  work  of  the  Reference  Department  has  also  been 
expedited  by  having  the  books  returned  promptly  and  even  of  easy' 
access  when  wanted  while  still  in  an  unfinished  condition  in  the 
bindery. 

Carnegie — Andrew  Carnegie  Free  Library. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a most  gratifying  increase  in  the  work 
of  all  departments.  The  circulation  for  the  year  was  28,123  an  in- 
crease of  8,832  over  that  of  last  year.  Seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  new  registrations  are  recorded  which  is  also  an  increase  of  over 
300.  A great  deal  of  time  has  been  devoted  to  much  needed  catalog- 
ing and  the  library  is  now  in  a position  to  extend  its  work.  Tbe  old 
magazines  have  been  carefully  looked  over  and  those  needed  to  com- 
plete files  have  been  arranged  in  pamphlet  boxes  on  new  shelves  and 
are  now  readily  accessible  for  reference  work.  Those  magazines  not 
needed  or  which  were  undesirable  to  keep,  have  been  gone  over  care- 
fully and  articles  clipped  for  reference  work,  while  a very  nice  picture 
collection  has  been  started  from  this  source  which  will  be  of  value  in 
the  work  with  the  schools  and  as  material  for  bulletins. 

Chester — Crozcr  Theological  Seminary. 

The  librarian  reports  a gratifying  increase  in  the  use  of  the  library 
on  tbe  part  of  the  students  and  by  tbe  surrounding  community.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  577  volumes  and  654  pamphlets  were  presented  to 
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the  library  by  various  friends  and  the  work  of  cataloging  has  been 
pushed  on  as  far  as  was  possible.  The  important  work  of  indexing 
material  in  periodicals  not  otherwise  indexed,  which  was  begun  in 
1912  has  been  continued  and  developed.  By  this  method  much  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  material  has  been  made  of  practical  value  in  refer- 
ence work  and  has  greatly  extended  the  use  of  this  department. 

Connellsville. 

The  Carnegie  Free  Library  added  1,000  new  volumes  during  the 
year,  600  of  which  were  supplementary  readers  given  into  the  care 
of  the  library  by  the  schools.  The  experiment  of  having  the  library 
take  care  of  supplementary  reading  matter  belonging  to  and  used  by 
the  schools  has  succeeded  so  well  that  all  of  it,  as  well  as  the  required 
reading  list  of  the  high  school,  has  been  turned  over  to  the  library. 

The  library  contains  about  12,000  books,  has  7,000  readers  and  a 
circulation  of  71,322.  A clipping  collection  has  been  very  useful  in 
the  growing  reference  use  of  the  library.  A deposit  station  in  a 
school  house  on  the  AVest  Side  reached  a number  of  people  who  could 
not  readily  get  to  the  main  building. 

It  is  a great  loss  to  the  library  that  Miss  Elizabeth  Y.  Clark,  who 
has  done  such  excellent  work  there  as  librarian  for  almost  five  years, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Drexel  Institute  Library. 

« 

Bimock. 

After  several  months  hard  work  upon  the  part  of  the  librarian  and 
some  faithful  helpers,  the  Free  Library  has  been  re-organized  with 
the  help  of  the  Library  Commission.  The  1,200  books  have  been 
classified,  a card  shelf-list  and  an  author-title  catalog  made  and  the 
Newark  charging  system  installed. 

Elkland. 

The  Public  Library  has  recently  been  moved  from  a store  into  two 
good  sized  rooms  in  the  Town  Hall  given  by  the  town  council.  The 
Shakespeare  Club  has  been  responsible  for  the  library,  having  started 
it  two  years  ago,  but  they  have  turned  it  over  to  a library  association 
of  about  100  members.  There  are  now  500  volumes  and  a very  pleas- 
ant reading  room.  Some  members  of  the  association  act  as  librarians. 

Erie. 

At  last  the  library,  as  well  as  the  public  are  appreciating  the  open 
stack-room,  opened  in  November  with  5,000  volumes  on  the  shelves. 
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It  seemed  a hopeless  task  to  make  the  stack-room  open,  so  this  room  is 
a compromise  and  serves  the  purpose  very  well.  A new  branch  was 
ojiened  in  the  Perry  school  building  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in  a 
growing  residential  district.  An  adequate  room  was  provided  on  the 
first  floor  with  reading  tables  and  comfortable  chairs  and  all  things 
seem  to  promise  that  it  will  be  a success  as  a small  branch.  Three 
new  deposit  stations  were  opened  in  mills  employing  women.  These 
were  kept  open  once  a week — a mill  girl  acting  as  librarian. 

The  biennial  reports  for  1911-1912  and  1912-1913  show  an  inter- 
esting growth  in  its  fifteen  years  of  existence.  There  are  now  49,807 
volumes  actually  in  the  library  and  14,343  readers.  The  circulation 
for  the  last  year  was  180,766  from  the  main  library,  the  five  deposit 
stations  in  school  buildings  and  through  the  school  libraries.  The 
reading  and  reference  rooms  had  40,966  visitors. 

Glenshaw. 

The  Public  Library  has  been  moved  from  the  Town  Hall  into  a 
room  nearer  the  center  of  the  town  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Simmons  ap- 
pointed librarian.  A public  meeting  was  held  on  May  13th  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  library  and  consider  a definite  tax  support. 

Haverford. 

Mr.  Allen  C.  Thomas,  who  for  thirty-six  years  has  been  librarian 
of  the  College  Library,  has  retired  from  active  duties,  although  his 
connection  with  the  library  has  not  been  entirely  severed.  Under 
his  leadership  the  library  has  given  splendid  service  and  his  last 
achievement  for.  the  library  was  a new  stack-room  large  enough  to 
hold  90,000  volumes. 

Honesdale. 

The  old  school  library  which  was  re-organized  and  opened  as  a 
public  library  through  the  co-operation  of  the  principal  of  the  schools, 
the  School  Board  and  a group  of  interested  citizens  of  the  town  has 
presented  a very  satisfactory  report  for  the  first  year.  Prom  a small 
crowded  room  and  with  volunteer  librarians,  11,821  books  were  drawn 
out  by  962  readers.  There  are  3,053  volumes  in  the  library. 

Huntingdon. 

The  Juniata  College  Library  has  made  a good  beginning  in  trying 
to  give  to  the  teachers,  who  go  to  the  college  for  the  spring  term, 
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some  instruction  in  children’s  books  and  the  use  of  books  and  school 
libraries.  Eventually,  they  hope  to  have  a course  similar  to  the  one 
many  of  the  normal  schools  are  giving  and  which  is  given  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Summer  School  for  Teachers.  This  year 
their  collection  of  books  needed  for  such  work  was  increased  by  25 
volumes  donated  by  publishers  and  an  exhibit  collection  borrowed 
from  the  Free  Library  Commission.  The  librarian  and  her  staff  gave 
all  the  help  possible  to  the  students  individually.  As  soon  as  possible, 
they  hope  to  arrange  for  definite  time  for  class-room  instruction.  It 
would  be  a splendid  thing  if  all  the  schools  to  which  teachers  go  for 
additional  work,  could  offer  such  a course  and  have  a well  selected 
model  school  library  at  hand. 

Indiana. 

The  Free  Library  has  had  a very  busy  year.  A re-arrangement  of 
reading  tables  and  book-cases  gave  more  room  for  new  cases,  and  fresh 
paper  on  the  walls  and  new  rugs  make  the  room  very  attractive  but 
surely  the  next  move  must  be  to  larger  quarters..  A rented  collection 
of  fiction  has  been  very  popular  and  has  relieved  a heavy  demand 
upon  the  library’s  small  book  fund.  The  story  hour  was  so  terribly 
successful  when  tried  that  the  story-teller  and  her  helper  had  to  with- 
draw for  a time  to  plan  a different  mode  for  conducting  it.  During 
the  year  their  1,946  volumes  circulated  9,030  times  among  the  1,541 
borrowers.  Of  this  circulation,  3,173  volumes  were  juvenile. 

J enkintown. 

The  Abington  Library  Society  has  issued  its  report  for  1913.  The 
most  important  event  during  the  year  was  the  completion  of  the  wing 
built  by  executors  of  the  estate  of  John  Lambert,  to  hold  his  private 
library  presented  to  the  Abington  Library.  The  furniture  and  por- 
traits of  the  Lambert  Library  as  well  as  the  books  were  given  and 
the  new  furnishings  match  the  old,  making  a very  beautiful  memorial 
room  and  a valuable  addition  of  books.  Another  gift  which  will  be 
most  useful  is  a collection  of  over  one  hundred  prints  of  the  Lloly 
Land  and  of  English  homes  from  Mr.  Samuel  Lippincott.  This  will 
be  used  for  the  beginning  of  a picture  collection. 

The  magazine  files  have  been  completed  and  arranged  in  the  Lock 
Haven  boxes  and  shelved  in  the  directors’  room.  The  library  now  has 
8,443  volumes  not  including  the  Lambert  collection,  821  readers,  a 
circulation  of  11,552  books  and  14,203  visitors  to  the  library. 
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Johnstown. 

The  Cambria  Free  Library  has  received  several  interesting  gifts 
recently — Dr.  S.  C.  Poland  gave  them  200  stereoscopic  views  of  the 
Johnstown  Hood.  Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  who  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  and  was  specially  interested  in  the 
library,  has  given  them  his  valuable  collection  of  500  volumes  on  the 
history  and  biography  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  early  steel  industry. 
This  collection  is  to  be  shelved  in  a room  specially  fitted  up  for  it. 
And  the  Art  League  presented  reproductions  of  the  Violet  Oakley 
paintings  on  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn,  in  the 
Governor’s  room  of  the  capitol  building.  The  library  walls  have  been 
re-decorated  and  new  shelving  is  to  be  put  in.  A deposit  station 
opened  at  Monellville  in  a drug  stoi’e,  is  proving  to  be  a great  success 
and  the  story-teller  of  the  playgrounds  has  collections  of  children’s 
books  for  use  at  the  various  playground  centers.  The  library  has 
15,554  books,  62,160  circulation,  8,415  borrowers  and  26,431  reading 
room  visitors. 

Kane. 

The  Public  and  School  Library  has  issued  its  fourth  report  for  1912- 
1913.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty -seven  new  books  were  added  during 
the  year  making  a total  of  3,776.  The  approximate  registration  is 
2,483  and  the  circlation  15,657.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library 
was  given  as  usual  to  the  high  school  classes,  and  the  Kane  Study 
Club  used  the  library  room  for  lectures.  A special  effort  was  made 
to  advertise  the  library  through  the  daily  papers,  a window  exhibit 
and  the  opening  for  a short  time  of  a sub-station  in  a part  of  the 
town  most  distant  from  the  library. 

Meadville. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  last  year’s  activities 
was  the  “housecleaning”  which  resulted  in  the  renovation  of  the  third 
floor  and  which  added  three  pleasant,  useful  rooms  to  the  library, — 
a children’s  reading  room,  a magazine  room  and  an  audience  room. 

The  year’s  report  shows  the  total  number  of  volumes  circulated  to 
be  20,980,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  4,705  with  the  total  number 
of  books  in  the  library  7,246. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Woman’s  Civic  League  $25  was  given 
to  start  a collection  of  books  in  Italian  and  German.  It  is  hoped 
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that  this  small  beginning  may  be  the  nucleus  of  a much-needed  col- 
lection of  foreign  books. 

A series  of  talks  on  the  use  of  the  library  and  the  catalog  was 
given  by  the  librarian  to  the  Senior  class  of  the  high  school  with  the 
result  that  the  class  has  made  independent  use  of  the  library’s  re- 
sources in  its  regular  English  work.  The  crying  need  of  the  Children’s 
Department  for  books  was  recognized  this  year  and  156  volumes  in 
Chivers  bindings  were  added.  A story-hour  was  held  on  Saturday 
afternoons  from  January  to  April. 

Miss  Olive  M.  Ryder,  who  has  served  as  librarian  for  two  years  most 
efficiently,  has  resigned,  and  Miss  Scott,  of  Meadville,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position. 

Neiv  Castle. 

The  fourth  annual  report  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  inconveniences 
caused  by  the  flood  the  past  year  was  probably  the  busiest  year  the 
library  has  ever  had.  In  July  an  apprentice  class  was  formed  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  increased  work  of  the  library  in  a more  ef- 
fective manner.  Since  then  Miss  Alice  M.  Sterling,  Pratt  ’12,  has 
joined  the  staff. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  library  among  the  foreign 
population  a collection  of  books  has  been  placed  in  a school  so  located 
that  it  is  easy  of  access  to  the  children  of  the  neighborhood.  In  No- 
vember a small  branch  was  opened  in  the  Malioningtown  Fire  Depart- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Malioningtown  people.  It  is  open  Friday 
afternoon  and  evening  each  week  and  the  250  books  loaned  from  the 
main  collection  have  been  supplemented  by  a traveling  library  from 
the  Free  Library  Commission.  Since  the  opening  of  this  library, 
1,376  books  have  been  issued. 

Other  branches  of  activity  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  this 
busy  library  were  a collection  of  books  loaned  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
be  used  in  their  Boys’  Exhibit  held  December  20- January  2,  and  a 
systematic  campaign  among  women’s  clubs  and  high  school  students 
to  familiarize  them  with  the  reference  work  of  the  library.  A new 
registration  of  borrowers  has  been  completed,  showing  2,142  adult 
and  1,040  juvenile  borrowers  are  now  entered.  The  statistics  show 
that  the  total  circulation  for  the  year  was  47,973;  an  average  daily 
circulation  of  172  from  a collection  of  approximately  8,531  volumes. 
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Oil  City. 

The  report  of  the  librarian  shows  that  the  library  had  the  largest 
circulation  in  eight  years  and  the  largest  of  any  year  excepting  the 
first  year  that  the  library  was  open,  58,180  books  being  circulated 
from  a total  collection  of  13,609.  Eight  hundred  and  eighty  new  bor- 
rowers were  added  during  the  year,  539  adult  and  341  juvenile,  a gain 
of  62  over  the  number  of  last  year’s  new  registration. 

Although  all  departments  of  the  library  show  gratifying  growth 
the  work  of  the  Children’s  Department  is  specially  noteworthy. 
There  are  1,815  books  in  this  department  and  14,777  volumes  were 
circulated  during  the  year.  The  story-hour  enjoyed  great  popularity 
and  the  attendance  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  library,  the 
300  mark  being  reached  and  passed  one  Saturday  while  the  average 
attendance  all  winter  was  141. 

Pitt st on — Free  Library. 

The  Library  Club  which  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  library  for  some  time,  had  a Dutch  sale  re- 
cently. The  cafeteria  “at  the  sign  of  the  tulip’’  with  Dutch  maidens 
in  attendance  and  tulips  for  decorations,  a “goose  house,”  “fudge 
pan,”  and  “spinning  wheel”  all  added  to  the  fun. 

Reading. 

The  Public  Library  is  trying  the  experiment  of  establishing  de- 
posit stations  in  school  buildings.  For  this  purpose  councils  added  a 
little  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  appropriation  and  three  have  been 
opened. 

Salisbury. 

The  Free  Library  has  had  a busy  year.  Out  of  a population  of 
about  1.000  there  are  853  readers,  and  their  1,457  books  have  circu- 
lated 7,968  times.  The  interest  in  the  Library  Association  which  sup- 
ports the  library,  keeps  up  remarkably  well,  12  new  members  enrolling 
during  the  year. 

New  cases  have  been  added  and  help  given  to  the  two  traveling 
library  stations  started  last  year.  And  special  pains  taken  to  get  books 
to  the  “shut-ins”  within  reach. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  library  was  opened  one  evening  a 
week  for  the  school  children  only  and  the  use  they  made  of  it  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  move. 
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Scpttdale. 

During  the  year  1912-1913,  43,728  volumes  were  circulated  from  a 
collection  numbering  8,883  volumes.  The  average  daily  circulation 
was  140  and  319  new  borrowers’  cards  were  issued.  The  story -hour 
has  maintained  its  popularity  and  the  usual  good  work  of  the  Refer- 
ence Department  has  been  continued. 

A small  collection  of  books  in  Italian  have  given  great  pleasure  to 
the  Italians  of  the  town. 

Somerset. 

The  Somerset  Free  Public  Library  Association  has  been  formed 
with  over  400  members,  charter  applied  for  and  about  $2,000  raised  to 
start  a free  library.  As  soon  as  a room  has  been  secured  and  fitted  up 
and  books  prepared,  the  library  will  be  opened. 

Troy. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Public  Library  makes  a very  good 
showing.  Its  support  comes  from  the  borough  and  township  school 
boards  and  voluntary  subscriptions  and  it  is  housed  in  a room  given 
by  the  county  commissioners.  From  a total  population  of  2,244  in 
the  borough  and  township,  the  registration  is  1,100  and  2,700  volumes 
circulated  8,481.  A rented  collection  of  fiction  has  been  a great  help 
and  a gift  of  about  150  duplicates  of  the  Everyman’s  from  the  Spald- 
ing Memorial  Library,  Athens,  was  much  appreciated.  The  library  is 
open  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening. 

Washington — Citizens  Free  Library. 

The  ninth  report  of  the  librarian  shows  that  the  library  contains 
16,681  volumes,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  897  volumes.  The  circula- 
tion statistics  show  that  32,984  books  were  circulated,  16,173  of  this 
number  being  juvenile.  Two  thousand,  five  hundred  and  forty-one 
readers  are  now  registered  as  borrowers. 

One  change  was  made  in  the  staff,  Miss  Seaman  resigning  her  posi- 
tion. Miss  Mary  E.  Wilson  was  elected  to  take  her  place. 

Wilkes-Barre. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  this  library  presents  the  usual 
interesting  and  inspiring  record  of  growth  and  achievement.  The 
total  circulation  for  the  year  was  140,308,  an  increase  of  5,203  over 
the  previous  year,  while  the,  children’s  room  reports  an  increase  of 
6,450  over  1912. 
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The  number  of  books  added  during  the  year  was  2,784,  which 
brings  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  to  45,157.  One  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  year’s  work  is  the  progress  made  in 
re-cataloging  the  library,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  close  of  another 
year  the  work  will  be  practically  finished. 

The  attendance  in  the  reference  room  and  the  constant  use  of  this 
department  by  teachers  and  students  has  increased.  Several  exhibits 
have  been  given  to  this  department  and  a number  of  excellent  Medici 
Prints  were  added  to  the  collection.  The  library  was  also  represented 
at  the  Wilkes-Barre  Industrial  Exhibit.  The  exhibit  consisted  of 
collections  of  books  for  adult  readers  and  for  children;  a rack  with 
periodicals;  a bulletin  of  photographs  of  exterior  and  interior  views 
of  the  library  and  a spring  flower  bulletin ; a pamphlet  giving  a brief 
history  of  the  library  and  its  work  was  distributed  to  many  visitors 
and  it  is  estimated  about  4,000  people  visited  the  booth. 

The  experiment  of  opening  the  library  on  Sunday  afternoon  was 
begun  in  October  and  seems  to  have  been  justified  by  the  average  at- 
tendance during  three  months  of  thirty  for  each  Sunday. 

As  usual,  the  report  of  the  children’s  room  is  interesting.  Fifty 
three  thousand,  six  hundred  and  forty-six  books  were  circulated,  an 
increase  of  6,450  over  last  year’s  circulation.  The  attendance  shows 
an  increase  of  over  3,000  children  and  the  estimated  number  of' bor- 
rowers is  given  as  3,691.  The  Sunday  before  Christmas  a story-hour 
was  held  when  stories  appropriate  to  Christmas  were  told  by  the 
children’s  librarian.  The  open  fire  and  the  Christmas  decorations 
made  an  attractive  setting  for  the  occasion  and  the  experiment  was  a 
great  success.  . 

Williamsport. 

The  seventh  annual  art  exhibition  at  the  James  V.  Brown  Library 
had  its  usual  success  again  this  year.  Twenty-eight  pictures  by  con- 
temporary American  artists  were  exhibited  from  April  18th  to  May 
16th.  The  library  issued  a biographical  catalog  which  was  a great 
help  to  the  public. 


SOME  WORTH  WHILE  LISTS  OF  BOOKS 

Books  about  America  for  New  Americans;  comp,  by  I.  F.  Farar. 
Mass.  Free  Library  Commission,  Boston,  Mass. 

Books  for  High  Schools;  comp,  by  Martha  Wilson,  Supervisor  of 
School  Libraries,  Minnesota.  1914.  Pub.  by  A.  L.  A.  Pub.  Board. 
50  cents. 
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Books  that  girls  like.  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  1914.  5 cents. 
List  of  cheerful  books.  Brocton  (Mass.).  Public  Library.  1914. 
5 cents. 

Reading  for  pleasure  and  profit ; a list  of  certain  books  which  young 
people  find  entertaining.  3d  Ed.  Newark  Free  Public  Library. 
1913.  Single  copies,  10  cents;  $6  per  100;  transportation  extra. 
Classified  to  suit  High  School  use. 

Seventy-five  books  of  adventure  for  boys  and  girls.  Annotated. 
Cleveland  Public  Library.  1913.  5 cents. 
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